ON | free, virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and CaUSES ON wh ich their happiness depends. 


~~ clames Wlonroe 
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Communist Plan of 
Government Studied 


System Which Is Being Established 
in Russia Opposed to All 
Private Ownership 


CLASSLESS SOCIETY ENVISAGED 


Movement Has Made Little Prog- 
ress in Nations with Demo- 
cratic Traditions 


This is the last of a series of articles on 
three systems of government—democracy, 
fascism and communism. This article deals 
with communism. 


In 1917, when Nikolai Lenin and his 
comrades seized the government of Russia 
and announced their determination to es- 
tablish communism in that country, they 
were ridiculed in all parts of the world. 
It was widely said that the movement 
would be short-lived, that it had not the 
slightest chance of success. 


After the Revolution 


Sixteen years have now passed since the 
Russian revolution. Today the commu- 
nists are strongly in control and it seems 
that they will remain so, at least for some 
time to come and perhaps for good. It is 
true that communism cannot yet be called 
a success. In fact, as we shall see pres- 
ently, it has still to come into existence 
in Russia. But it is equally true that the 
beginnings have been sufficiently impres- 
sive to warrant the assumption that it 
may in time prove satisfactory to the 
people of Russia. 

Russia is the only country which has 
undertaken to set up a communistic sys- 
tem. There are fairly strong communist 
movements in a number of European coun- 
tries and the Far East, however. In the 
United States the communist party is neg- 
ligible. But there are enough people 
throughout the world interested in this 
new system to justify an examination of 
it. 

Last week, in discussing fascism, we 
prefaced our analysis with a brief state- 
ment about capitalism. It is necessary to 
make the same approach to a study of 
communism in order to obtain a fully 
rounded picture. 

As we saw, capitalism has for its first 
principle the private ownership of prop- 
erty. Any individual has the right to ac- 
quire and retain possession of a farm, a 
factory, a store, or any other kind of prop- 
erty. The individual (or group of indi- 
viduals as in the case of a company or 
corporation) makes use of his property 
and reaps benefit from it, in times of 
Prosperity at least. The goods which are 
produced are sold on the open market and 
the proceeds go into the pockets of the 
owner or owners of the property from 
which the goods were derived. It does 
Not all stay there, of course. Part of it 
Must be turned over to others in the form 
of salaries and wages. The owner cannot 
always manage his property alone. He 
must have help and therefore he hires 
others to work for him. Sometimes he 
does not himself do any work at all and 
depends entirely upon his employees. Thus, 
under such a system, the people are very 
roughly divided into two main classes— 
the property owners or employers and the 
employees. The former are usually in a 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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SOMETHING FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO CONTEMPLATE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 








Not a Time for Impatience 


It is hard to be patient in a time of national crisis. 
action but for tangible results. 
relief. 


The need is great not only for 
When there is suffering and danger we are anxious for 
It is natural that we should be impatient of delay. It is desirable that we should 
keep a watchful eye upon developments, demanding definite progress toward promised 
goals. It is necessary that we be persistent in our efforts to bring about better conditions. 
At the same time we must give those in charge of the recovery effort time to work out 
their plans. We must keep in mind the complexity of the problems before the nation. 
We must be patient as well as vigilant and persistent. 

Those who expected rapid and steady improvement in business conditions as a result 
of the recovery program have naturally been worried during the last four months. They 
saw rapid progress during the spring and early summer. Since the latter part of July 
the upward movement has been checked. There have been weeks of retrogression with 
occasional weeks showing a small upturn. There were a number of indications of small 
er, but hopes of uninterrupted advance have vanished. This 
need not be a cause of great discouragement, however, when we take into account the 
fact that recoveries from depressions in the past have always been irregular. The index 
of business activity prepared by the Awnalist shows that it took nineteen months to get 
back to normal conditions from the low point of the depression of 1920 and 1922, and that 
in seven of these nineteen months business activity had a temporary setback. There was 
a minor depression in 1914 and 1915. It took ten months from the low point to recover 
normal conditions and two of these months showed setbacks. After 1907 the period of 
recovery was fifteen months and in seven of those fifteen months business activity was 
lower than the month before, or at least not higher. Another index of business conditions 
shows that after the hard times of 1893 it took thirteen months to recover to normal 
conditions and that six of these thirteen months showed recession. After the minor 
depression of 1896 and 1897, it took fifteen months to recover, and in five of these 
business was on a lower level. There was a long depression in the 1880’s, and after the 
low point had been reached it took seventeen months to return to normal conditions and 
in seven of these months business was worse or no better than in the preceding month. 
The low point of this depression was reached on March 18, 1933. During the thirty-four 
weeks following that date, twenty-four weeks have shown advances and thirteen weeks 
have shown recessions. This indicates that to date we have been making normal 
progress toward recovery. 


improvement in Novern 


Government Acting 
on Housing Problem 


Establishes Corporation to Engage 
in Business of Building Low- 
Cost Housing Projects 


PWA LOANS TOTAL $50,000,000 


Program Aimed at Improvement 
of Both Economic and So- 
cial Conditions 


During the last several months, the 
Roosevelt administration has been working 
on a program which, if carried out on an 
extensive scale, is likely to have far-reach- 
ing effects upon the lives of the American 
people. This is the program of slum clear- 
ance and housing for individuals whose in- 
comes are very low. The administration 
is attacking the problem on two fronts. 
In the first place, it is attempting to stim- 
ulate private companies to engage in the 
work of tearing down slum districts and 
erecting suitable and cheap living quarters 
in their stead. Secondly, it has recently 
organized a government corporation, called 
the Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corporation, which will engage directly in 
the business of building housing facilities 
for small wage earners. This company 
was incorporated in the state of Delaware 
on October 28 and the three stockholders 
who will act for the United States govern- 
ment are Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, and Mr. Robert D. Kohn of the 
Public Works Administration. 


Housing Program 


By embarking upon a program of this 
nature, the federal government has two 
definite aims in view. It hopes first to 
help lift the country from the depression 
by furnishing men with jobs on the various 
housing projects throughout the country 
and to stimulate the many industries which 
furnish the materials for construction. The 
second objective is to improve the stand- 
ard of living of thousands of American 
families which are forced to live in un- 
healthful, germ-ridden and generally un- 
bearable quarters. 

While many of the state governments 
have been working on this problem for a 
number of years by establishing housing 
commissions and by granting certain con- 
cessions to private companies engaged in 
slum clearance and housing projects, the 
first step by the national government was 
taken during the last few months of the 
Hoover administration. In broadening the 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Congress authorized that body 
to make loans to housing corporations for 
the purpose of carrying out a program 
of slum clearance and low-cost housing 
developments. Further provisions were 
made by Congress when it enacted the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. In the 
public works section of that measure, it 
was definitely provided that part of the 
$3,300,000,000 fund appropriated for pub- 
lic construction should be set aside for the 
“construction, reconstruction. alteration or 
repair under public regulation or control 
of low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
projects.” 

When the Public Works Administration 
was established under Secretary Ickes to 
carry out this feature of the recovery pro- 
gram, a housing division was established 
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for the purpose of handling the slum- 
clearance and housing sections of the bill. 
This section of the PWA, under Mr. Kohn, 
has been receiving and passing upon re- 
quests for loans by the various corpora- 
tions engaged in the housing business. Up 
to the present time, it has granted loans 
amounting to approximately $50,000,000 
for low-cost housing projects. 


Loan Requirements 


Before granting loans to these com- 
panies, the government conducts a careful 
investigation of the proposed housing proj- 
ect. It makes sure that the social pur- 
poses of the act—that is, the construction 
of comfortable and cheap housing facili- 
ties—will be accomplished. It wants to 
be certain that the projects will really 
benefit the poorer classes of workers. 
Thus, the company must submit to the 
Housing Division all the material about 
its project. It must tell what kind of 
housing it expects to erect; what the cost 
of construction will be; the number of 
men who will be employed; the rent or 
sale price that will be demanded after the 
project is completed. If the PWA is not 
satisfied that the purposes of the act will 
be carried out, it refuses to make the re- 
quested loan. 

But it has been felt by many students 
of the housing problem that the mere 
granting of loans would be _ insufficient 
really to carry out a vast and effective low- 
cost housing program in the United States. 
Moreover, it has been realized that in 
many sections of the country in which 
such a program is of utmost social and 
economic necessity, private companies 
were either unwilling or unable to embark 
upon a very extensive program. That is 
the primary reason why the Emergency 
Housing Corporation was brought into be- 
ing late in October. The secondary reason 
was that Secretary Ickes and other gov- 
ernment officials want to demonstrate just 
what can be accomplished in the field of 
low-cost housing. They want to show 
that comfortable and adequate housing 
facilities can be provided at prices much 
lower than those now prevailing for less 
satisfactory living quarters. 


Emergency Corporation 


This part of the government’s housing 
program is, of course, still in the formative 
stage. The Housing Corporation has not 
actually begun construction on any proj- 
ect. But it has several under considera- 
tion. It has been granted $100,000,000 
from the public works fund, and it is ex- 
pected that the amount will be doubled, 
if necessary, to carry out the program. 
The corporation plans to conduct experi- 
ments in about twenty different cities. It 
will acquire property by purchase, if the 
price is fair and reasonable; if not, it will 


proceed to acquire the property through 
the process of condemnation and paying 
the price fixed by the courts. 

At the present time, officials of the 
Housing Corporation are considering a 
housing project in the city of Detroit. 
This project was submitted and recom- 
mended by the mayor and common coun- 
cil of Detroit. It would cost between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 to complete and 
would consist of a number of two-story, 
fireproof row houses to accommodate 
about 2,550 individuals. The houses 
would rent for $6.30 per room per month. 


Government Experience 


With one exception, this is the first 
time the federal government has planned 
directly to go into the housing business. 
The other instance occurred during the 
World War. When this country entered 
the war in the spring of 1917, there was 
an imperative need to operate the muni- 
tions plants at full capacity. This caused 
an influx of workers in the cities in which 
the factories were located. But it was dis- 
covered that many of the workers would 
not remain because of the unsatisfactory 
living quarters. Consequently, the follow- 
ing year, Congress created the United 
States Housing Corporation, the principal 
function of which was to provide ade- 
quate housing facilities. By the time the 
armistice was signed 109 days later, that 
corporation had drawn up plans for 128 
projects in more than seventy different 
communities. Of course, most of these 
projects were not carried out because the 
war came to an end. But it has been 
recognized by impartial observers that the 
Housing Corporation did a really effective 
piece of work in a short space of time. 

The federal government has been re- 
peatedly counseled to undertake a pro- 
gram of this nature. Many economists 
have recommended such a step—not par- 
ticularly the direct participation of the 
government, but at least the stimulation 
of more construction by private initiative 
—for a long time as a means of improving 
general business conditions. They point 
to the fact that the construction industry 
and the industries which furnish building 
materials—steel, brick, cement, lumber, 
plumbing fixtures and the like—are among 
the most ailing of our economic structures, 
and that positive and drastic measures are 
needed to resuscitate them. They have 
constantly emphasized the fact that one of 
the primary reasons why we emerged with 
comparative ease from the depression of 
1920 and 1921 was the building boom fol- 
lowing the war. Due to the shortage of 
housing facilities and other building 
created by the halt in construction during 
the war, there was an abnormal demand 
for new houses and apartments and other 
buildings. 


Since 1928, residential construction has 
been on the steady decline. A general 
idea of the extent to which new building 
has fallen off since that time may be gath- 
ered from the following statistics which 
cover most of the residential construction 
in the United States. In 1928, building 
of this kind amounted to $2,788,000,000; 
in 1929, it declined to $1,916,000,000; in 
1930, to $1,101,000,000; in 1931, to $811,- 
000,000; in 1932, $280,000,000; and dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year, 
it reached the figure of only $40,000,000. 
Not only has this drying up of construc- 
tion resulted in widespread unemployment 
among the architects and masons and car- 
penters and bricklayers who engage di- 
rectly in the building business, but it has 
caused noticeable unemployment in the 
many other industries which depend to a 
greater or lesser degree upon the construc- 
tion industry for their prosperity. It is 
estimated by economists that for every 
dollar spent for construction a total of 
three dollars is paid out, directly and in- 
directly, in wages. 

One authority on the subject has de- 
clared that in order to house the nation 
as it should be housed it would require 
the steady employment of 5,000,000 men 
during a period of ten years. This may be 
an overstatement of the case, but it is 
recognized on all sides that an extensive 
housing program will furnish a fertile field 
of employment for some time to come 
and the government, in launching its pro- 
gram, has borne this in mind. 


Social Viewpoint 


Important though this consideration is, 
it is by no means uppermost in the minds 
of members of the administration. As 
we have already indicated, the administra- 
tion has another end in view, and that is 
the improvement of living conditions 
among the lowest group in our economic 
order. That millions of American families 
are today improperly, even indecently, 
housed, is a self-evident fact. Estimates 
vary as to the actual number. It has been 
rather graphically stated that more than 
half the people of the country are housed 
in a manner unbefitting to animals. Others 
say that at least 40,000,000 people in this 
country are in dire need of rehousing. A 
committee appointed by President Hoover 
to study the housing problem in the United 
States reported two years ago that ap- 
proximately seventy per cent of the hous- 
ing facilities was below “modern stand- 
ards of decency.” 

These conditions were bad enough dur- 
ing the periods of prosperity. But they 
have become immeasurably worse during 
the depression. Many families, finding 
their incomes completely cut off or greatly 
reduced as a result of wage cuts, have been 
obliged to move in with relatives or to 


move into cheaper quarters. This has led 
to overcrowding in many parts of the 
country, and to a general lowering of the 
standard of living. Not only is it a seri- 
ous thing from the point of view of health, 
but it also constitutes a serious menace to 
the ideal and conception of the family in- 
stitution as we have known it in this coun- 
try. Under existing conditions, the pur- 
suance of a satisfactory and happy family 
life is utterly impossible among large sec- 
tions of our population. 

Because one class of the population, the 
lowest-paid group, has been most directly 
and seriously affected by the housing situa- 
tion, the government has insisted that its 
program, whether it be carried on directly 
by the federal government or by the use of 
government funds, be designed to benefit 
this low-paid group. It has refused to grant 
loans to private companies without definite 
assurance or guaranty that such an objec- 
tive will actually be carried out. 


Controversy 


It is, of course, impossible to predict at 
this time just how far the government 
will go in its housing program. Not only 
are there many legal difficulties standing in 
the way of the rapid execution of a pro- 
gram of this nature—such as the probable 
necessity of resorting to court action to 
obtain the property—but the whole ques- 
tion is highly ‘controversial. It involves 
a deep conflict of political philosophy be- 
tween those who believe that the govern- 
ment should never enter into direct com- 
petition with private business and_ those 
who advocate the government’s_ taking 
whatever steps it deems proper to benefit 
the greatest number of people. The at- 
titude of those who are opposed to the 
program envisaged by the Emergency 
Housing Corporation has been clearly out- 
lined by Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York who declared a short time ago 
that “the federal government has no more 
right to engage in the ownership, construc- 
tion and operation of apartment houses 
than it has in any other private business,” 
and spoke of this action as a “concrete ex- 
ample of the socialistic tendencies of the 
New Deal.” 

Those who are on the other side of the 
controversy, however, feel that such a step 
is not only justified but definitely neces- 
sary if we are ever to get anywhere with 
the housing program. They point out that 
the granting of loans to private companies, 
already tried by a number of states, has 
not achieved the desired results, for, while 
a number of slum-clearance projects have 
been undertaken, they have led to no great 
benefits to the poorer groups because the 
rents have always been too high. Con- 
sequently, they have led merely to the 
shifting of these people from one slum 
district or tenement house to another. 
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HE seventh Pan-American Con- 
ference opened in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on December 3. 
meeting of the American nations 
is expected to prove so fruitless 








This 


tists, however, may make it unnecessary 
for the United States to depend upon 
foreign countries for newsprint. These 
scientists, headed by Dr. Charles A. Herty, 
have successfully demonstrated that high 


Following the News 


from the islands. The mission is headed 
by Senator Manuel Quezon, who has 
been one of the outstanding Philippine po- 
litical leaders since the islands became a 
part of the United States. He is an arch- 
foe of the Hawes-Cutting independence 
bill which was enacted in the special ses- 
sion of the United States Congress earlier 


that it is being called “The Little 
World Economic Conference.” 
As in the case of the parley in London last 
summer, the United States has indicated 
an unwillingness to discuss monetary and 
tariff matters. It seems that the delegates 
will devote their main attention to the im- 
provement of communications, to means of 
securing peace and to cultural relations. 
It is possible, however, that a number of 
bilateral trade agreements may be con- 





grade paper can be made from southern 
pine trees. Moreover, these trees only 
have to age from ten to fifteen years until 
they can be used for paper making, while 
spruce trees must be about fifty years old. 

A short time ago nine Georgia news- 
papers issued their editions on paper made 
from southern pines. The paper was said 
to be equal, if not superior, to the stand- 
ard newsprint made from northern spruce. 
The states growing these trees are: Vir- 




















But it is held to be encouraging that the 
two governments are showing a greater dis- 
position to talk over matters between 
themselves in an atmosphere of calmness. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks 


The war spirit in youth should be given 


: : an outlet in everyday life, according to . . . 
cluded among various nations. Secretary ob eet : : . : J : ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
of State Hull, when stopping in Rio de Ja- this poo ae provides for independ- oo ie age Re a oo Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
neiro, on his way to the conference, urged °C after a perio of about ten years. she recently said to a group of 1,000 edu- | ouisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and 
such a pact between Brazil and the United Senator Quezon and his followers put up —_cators in New York City, this spirit even- Oklahoma. 


such a fight against the Hawes-Cutting bill tually leads to war. 
that the Philippine legislature recently 

turned it down. This body has the author- ; aa a 
ity to reverse its decision any time before 
January 17, 1934, if it cares to. In the 
meantime, however, it has sent the Quezon 
commission to Washington in the attempt 
to gain certain concessions from Congress, 
when it meets in January. 

Senator Quezon, of course, greatly de- 
sires independence for his countrymen. 
But he feels that the terms of the Hawes- 
Cutting bill, erecting tariff barriers against 
Philippine products so shortly after the 
granting of independence, would be fatal 


She went on to say 
that war furnishes 
something which 
youth craves. “It 
furnishes a chance 
for self-sacrifice for 
an ideal.” Therefore, 
it is Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
belief that “we have 
got to find a substi- 
tute in our education 
and in our homes, 
furnishing youth with 
an objective which 
they can feel is quite 


States. 
What Is Sound Money? 


The president’s program of buying gold 
in an effort to raise commodity prices and 
reduce the value of the dollar has become 
the leading political issue of the moment. 
The program has been attacked by so- 
called “sound money” advocates. Encour- 
agement was given to the opposition when 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, economic adviser 
to the Treasury, resigned a short time ago. 
In a letter to President Roosevelt accom- 
panying his resignation, Dr. Sprague stated 


Arthur Henderson 


There is one man in Europe today who 
stands out as a leader in disarmament. 
This man is Arthur Henderson, president 
of the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 
He has been bending every effort to bring 
about an arms agreement between the vari- 
ous nations. Time and again when the 
arms conference seemed doomed to com- 
plete failure he saved it. 

A short time ago, however, he became 
unusually displeased at the lack of codp- 
eration which he had been receiving from 
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his opinion that the present policy endan- to the islands’ economic life which, over a MRS. FRANKLIN 28 8tand and quite as the European powers. So he threatened to 
gers the credit of the period of years, has been built on the foun- “pb ROOSEVELT great in possibilities resign. France, Italy " 





government, and that 
a drift into extensive 
inflation of the cur- 
rency seems likely. 
The gold policy was 
likewise opposed by 
the United States 
Chamber of Com- 


and his own country, 
England, urged him 
to retain his office as 
president of the arms 
conference. They 
promised to make a 
stronger effort than 


dation of free trade with the United States. 
Hitler Expresses Views 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler recently held a 
two-hour conference with André Francois- 
Poncet, French ambassador to Germany. 
He told the French ambassador that two 
obstacles must be removed in order to 


as the chance that 
they get when they go to war for their 
country.” 

Many educators are looking forward to 
the day when youth will have a greater 
realization of the need for spirited, self- 
sacrificing coéperation in molding a civili- 
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dollar. 
ALFRED E. 
SMITH 


buying plan. 


credit would not be impaired. 


Those in favor of the administration’s 
monetary policies, defy their opponents to 
They contend that 
the dollar was not sound last spring when 
it was attached to gold. At that time it 
bought more than twice as much wheat as 
They say that 
President Roosevelt is attempting to raise 
prices to a certain level, after which he 
will attempt to establish a managed cur- 
rency—one which will have approximately 
the same buying power at all times. 


define a sound dollar. 


it did a few years before. 


Foreign Trade Advances 


United States exports for the month of 
October reached the highest figure for any 
month since October, 1931. We sold $194,- 
000,000 worth of goods abroad in October 
as compared with $160,108,000 in Septem- 
ber, a gain of over $33,000,000. Part of 
this increase was due to the fall of the 
dollar, making it cheaper for foreigners to 
Their currencies could 


buy our goods. 
buy more dollars and thus 
more American goods. 

In looking over the map at 
the bottom of this page we 
see how every section of the 
country benefited from for- 
eign trade in the prosperous 
years preceding the depression. 
The attempt is now being 
made by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, however, to readjust 
our industrial life in order 
that the people of this coun- 
try will be able to consume a 
Sreater percentage of the 
8oods they produce, as it is 
believed by many economists 
that we shall never again have 
such a large foreign market 
lor our goods. Nevertheless, 
the administration hopes that 
i! and when world recovery 
returns, international trade 
may revive. 


Philippine Freedom 


On _thorny question of 
-liippine independence has 
been brought to the fore again 
y the arrival in Washington 
0 a new independence mission 


merce, and later by 
Alfred E. Smith. 
Smith said he 
opposed a “baloney” 


President 
velt continued to de- 
clare that he would go ahead with the gold 
He insisted that there was 
absolutely no danger of wild inflation as a 
result of his monetary policy. He also ex- 
pressed his belief that the government’s 


he said, Germany 


as she has 


Roose- Treaty, and 


certain additional 


Saar problem. He 


war. 
ploiting the mines 


sources. 


bring about more friendly and secure rela- 
tions between France and Germany. First, 


stricted and treated as a second-class power 
been under 
second, French uneasiness 
must be eradicated. 
with French uneasiness, Chancellor Hitler 
said that Germany would be willing to 
limit her armaments and to allow France 


Then Chancellor Hitler brought up the 


this region should be settled as soon as pos- 
sible to avoid friction. 
one of the most important coal and indus- 
trial areas of central Europe, was taken 
from Germany and placed under the pro- 
tection of the League of Nations after the 
France was given the privilege of ex- 


ment for German destruction of French re- 
In 1935, 
the ratification of the Versailles Treaty, 
and after a plebiscite of the inhabitants 
has been held, the League of Nations is to 
decide whether the Saar district is to be 


zation which will achieve the ideals of hap- 
piness, security and the cultural betterment 
of the individual. 


What About the Army? 


General Douglas MacArthur, chief of 
staff of the army, has reported to Secre- 
tary of War Dern that the United States 
army is “below the danger line.” He said 
that a great deal of army equipment is 
obsolete and that military training has 
been neglected in order to organize the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Regular of- 
ficers should be released from duty in 
these camps, he said, and reserve officers 
should take their places. 

This calls attention to the everlasting 
dispute as to how large an army the United 
States needs for defensive purposes. It is 
argued by many that, due to our fortunate 
geographical position in that we are not 
near any potential enemies, our army need 
not be anything more than a national po- 
lice force. Others maintain, however, that 
we should be prepared for any emergency 
by having a strong army. 


must no longer be re- 
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In order to do away 


guaranties of security. 
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main under League governance. 
However, Chancellor Hitler urges that 


thinks that if French and German govern- 
ment officials talked with each other di- 


could be brought about. 
that France will agree to this proposal. 
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Up to now the paper used in newspapers 
has been made from spruce trees. These 
trees must age for about fifty years before 
they can be made into paper. As we do 


decided at once. He 


not have a very great supply of properly 
aged spruce trees in this country, more 
than two-thirds of our newsprint has to be 
imported, most of it from Canada. 

A recent experiment by Georgia scien- 


through the League, a 
settlement of this issue 
It is not thought 
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ever to bring about 
European _ disarma- 
ment, in the near fu- 
ture. They gave him 
authority to call the 
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een © Martin 
arms conference, ARTUR 
which is now at a HENDERSON 


halt, back into session 

any time after January 15. These nations 
are fearful of what might happen if the 
arms conference should break down com- 
pletely. 


New French Cabinet 


The French cabinet, headed by Albert 
Sarraut, collapsed on November 23. Thus, 
for the second time in the course of a few 
weeks. the French Deputy of Chambers 
voted cabinets out of office. Both times 
the difficulty was over financial matters. 
The French budget is badly out of balance. 
The government has been spending a great 
deal more money than it has been collect- 
ing in taxes. However, the last two pre- 
miers who have attempted to impose new 
taxes upon the French people have been 
voted out of office. 

President Lebrun called upon Camille 
Chautemps to form a new cabinet. M. 
Chautemps, like his predecessor, is a Radi- 
cal Socialist. He is not expected to remain 
in power very long. 


Liquor Code 


A committee of the liquor distilling in- 
dustry and NRA officials drew up a liquor 
code last week. The code provides for iron- 
clad federal control of the liquor industry. 
Under the code the govern- 
ment is given authority to set 
up the Alcohol Control Com- 
mission to keep a vigilant eye 
on the distillers. This com- 
mission will have the final de- 
cision as to liquor prices and 
other policies of this industry. 

The distillers are not very 
happy over the liquor code. 


Ely They were extremely reluctant 


. to accept it contending that 
po the government should leave 
the whole problem of liquor 
control to the states. How- 
ever, the administration feels 
that the federal government 
should have a strong, central- 
ized control over the industry, 
for a certain amount of time 
at least. Prohibition was re- 
| pealed yesterday but Congress 
does not come into session 
until January. Adequate leg- 
islation to protect dry states 
cannot be enacted for some 
time. The code, therefore, is 
intended to tide the country 
over this transitional period. 








—Courtesy U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
PROSPERITY IN 1928. 
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It will probably be modified 
when Congress comes into ses- 
sion. 
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Notice 


It has come to our attention that a paper is being pub- 
lished in New York under the name “The American Ob- 
server.” It is described as the English supplement of the 
Amerika Deutsche Post. We have not seen this paper, 
but press references speak of it as the representative of 
certain German interests in America. We need not say 
to our readers that our AMERICAN OBSERVER has no con- 
nection with this New York publication, but persons un- 
acquainted with the Civic Education Service publications 
may be confused. We are taking action to do away with 
the occasion for confusion but meanwhile we will appre- 
ciate it if you will clear the matter up for anyone of 
your acquaintances who may be in doubt. 


Communism, Fascism, Democracy 


This week we complete a series of articles in which 
we discuss democracy, fascism and communism. It is 
easy enough to see why we should have discussed de- 
mocracy. That is the system under which we as a nation 
operate, and there is no question but that all of us should 
understand the principles of that system. But why should 
we study fascism, and why should we study commu- 
nism? 

The answer to these questions is clear to anyone who 
knows how to approach great problems reasonably and 
scientifically. If we study a thing it does not mean that 
we like it. It means merely that it is something of im- 
portance and something that we ought to understand. 
Fascism and communism are forces in the world. We 
want to understand this world in which we live. And 
that is why, if we are to be broad-minded and effective at 
all, we must study these systems which are very different 
from our own. To Say that we would willfully ignore all 
systems of government and all institutions which we do 
not like, would be as absurd as it would be for us to re- 
fuse to study a disease and its causes, its nature and 
means of prevention, simply because we preferred that 
it did not exist. 

We assume that most of our readers agree with the 
editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER in standing for de- 
mocracy. We favor it as against the other systems. We 
do not predict what the distant future will bring, but we 
feel that the present hope of the American people de- 
pends upon the perfecting of democracy in this country. 
We do not say what system of government the other na- 
tions should adopt. But we want a democracy for Amer- 
ica and we want a better and more effective democracy 
than we have ever had. 
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THE REWARD OF VIRTUE 
—Talburt in Washington News 


If democracy fails in this country it will not be be- 
cause foreigners bring another system to our attention 
and carry on propaganda in favor of it. If democracy 
works well here and enables us to develop a successful 
civilization with a secure and happy people, then de- 
mocracy will be safe from attacks from any quarter. If it 
fails, it will be because it proves ineffective in meeting 
the great problems which confront it. And if it is inef- 
fective in meeting these problems, it will be because the 
citizens of this nation do not take their responsibility 
seriously and do not do their part in the effort to secure 
wiser legislation and better administration. Under a 
communistic system such as exists in Russia, or a fas- 
cist system such as exists in Italy, responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of dictators. In a democracy, such as we 
have in this country, the responsibility rests upon the 
citizens, for they or their chosen representatives control 
policies and shape destiny. 

Those who believe in democracy, then, can best prove 
their devotion, not by condemning the systems which 
prevail in other lands, but by studying the problems of 
their own country, by preparing themselves to exert a 
wholesome influence in the solution of these problems, and 
then by actually taking part in the wise determination of 
public policies. 


Mob Violence 


There have been indications during recent years that 
mob murder was decreasing. This year, however, the 
number of lynchings has materially increased. The latest 
outbreak of this kind has occurred in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, where two confessed kidnappers were lynched by 
a mob consisting, it is said, of thousands of persons. 
Lynching, it appears, is not confined to any section of 
the country. The people of no state are immune. Cer- 
tain kinds of criminal outrages infuriate masses of people 
to the point where mass violence becomes a possibility. 
So general has this disposition to lynch become that a 
calm analysis of causes and effects is highly desirable. 
Lynchings are sometimes defended by persons who are 
ordinarily thoughtful and responsible. They are more 
often condoned, Governor Rolph of California is reported 
by the press to have said of the San Jose lynching, that 
it served as an example and warning to kidnappers. Since 
many people, some of them in responsible positions, ex- 
cuse lynching, the problem should be carefully considered. 

It is easy to understand the appeal which resort to 
violence sometimes has. Revolution, the revolt against 
law, the taking of law into their own hands by the peo- 


ple—these methods have frequently been resorted to in 


the past. Sometimes they have seemed immediately ef- 
fective. Certain kinds of crimes have been checked by 
vigilance committees. In the frontier days, the lynching 
of horse thieves probably checked thievery of the sort 
at which it was aimed. It is even possible that the 
lynching of the San Jose criminals may strike terror to 
some would-be kidnappers. ° 

On the other hand, it is a fact that these San Jose kid- 
nappers had been caught by the agents of justice. They 
were imprisoned and were facing trial. They had con- 
fessed to the crime. There is little possibility that they 
would have escaped punishment. It is also a fact that 
much progress has been made during the last year through 
legal methods in the apprehension, conviction and punish- 
ment of kidnappers. It is a still further fact that un- 
organized mobs cannot detect, apprehend and capture 
criminals as well as an organized police force can, and if 
there is doubt as to the guilt of the accused parties, a 
mob makes no provision whatever for a determination 
of the guilt or innocence. It is as ruthless as a pack of 
beasts, and the innocent man who is suspected by a mob 
has no hope whatever of a fair and reasonable hearing. 

In this case, as in most cases of lynching, the act of 
the mob does not contribute to the enforcement of law. 
In nearly all cases, the offender is already facing justice. 
What the mob does, then, is not to help in law enforce- 
ment but to gratify the desire for revenge. There may 
have been excuse for the substitution of mobs for courts 
in the frontier days. When sanely considered, there 
seems no excuse for such procedure today. 

Each lynching is an advertisement of mob violence. 
It suggests the possibility of such action in the future. 
It puts the possibility of mob violence into the minds 
of people. Each lynching encourages other lynchings. 
That is something to consider. The San Jose mob may 
have put to death creatures who had little claim to the 
right to live. It put to death men who had confessed to 
an outrageous crime. But it did something else. It en- 
couraged the formation of other mobs and other mob 
killings. It encouraged the substitution of violence for 
lawful procedure. It encouraged a system of apprehen- 
sion and punishment of criminals which gives free play 
to the basest passions, which transforms men into animals, 
which substitutes hate, violence and unreason for ju- 
dicial procedure. 


If the disposition to put law aside and to have punish, 


ment determined by unreasoning mobs continues much 
further, our laws and courts will be thrown into greater 
disrespect and the practice of violence may continue unti! 
no man charged with crime is safe, until there is less 
assurance of justice than there is today, until our demo- 
cratic institutions may really be threatened. It has 
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THREE HITCH-HIKERS LOOK FOR A LIFT 
—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








taken a long time for human beings to work out legal 
procedures and machinery whereby evidence and reason 
may be followed in the meting out of justice. This pro- 
cedure and this machinery is a precious heritage. Those 
who even in one instance, and under great provocation, 
throw this machinery aside and substitute an appeal to 
an excited, impassioned mob, are helping to build forces 
which may seriously impair safety in America and which 
may undermine all that is most precious to us in Amer- 
ican civilization. 

The people who participated in this mob may, as the 
governor suggested, have furnished an example of what 
may happen to kidnappers. Would these people not have 
furnished to the rest of the country a finer example, if 
they had directed their attention toward the improvement 
of the machinery of justice, and if they had helped to 
build in their state a judicial system functioning so effi- 
ciently that all innocent persons might have freedom and 
protection and that no guilty persons might escape? We 
hope that all of our readers may consider this problem 
of lawlessness and mob action thoughtfully, fairly and 
considerately, and that they may all stand firmly and 
squarely for law and order, for ever-improving machinery 
of justice and for the development of a citizenship which 
will ever abhor resort to lawlessness and brutality. 


Influencing the Supreme Court 


In the article on the constitutionality of the NRA in 
the November 22 AMERICAN OBSERVER, the statement 
was made that it would be legally possible to increase 
the number of justices in the Supreme Court and to ap- 
point additional justices favorable to the constitutionality 
of the Recovery Act, if such a thing should be necessary 
in order to secure a favorable decision. Then followed 
these sentences: “This would, in a way, be a ‘packing’ of 
the court. It has been done before. It was done shortly 
after the Civil War. We do not predict that it will be 
done again, but there is such a possibility.” 

This statement has led to some confusion. Certain of 
our readers have thought we meant that the Supreme 
Court was enlarged after the Civil War, and that infer- 
ence might easily be drawn from our words, What 
we meant was that the court had been influenced, or 
“packed,” after the Civil War, though it was done by 
another process. The Court was not enlarged. This was 
what happened: On February 7, 1870, the Supreme 
Court decided by a vote of four to three that the legal 
tender act of 1862 was unconstitutional. On the same 
day two justices were appointed to the court to fill vacan- 
cies, and both of these men, Judges Strong and Bradley, 
were known to favor the position taken by the minority 
on the court. Another case was brought immediately be- 
fore the court and the next year the decision of the court 
on the legal tender act was reversed, the act being upheld 
as constitutional. The two new justices voted with the 
three who before had constituted a minority, and a ma- 
jority was thus created. It seems clear that this was an 
act by the executive branch of the government to alter 
the composition of the Supreme Court so as to affect its 
decision on an important case. The historian W. A. Dun- 
ning says: “It cannot be maintained that these men were 
named with special reference to securing a reversal of 
the decision,” but he adds, “that they would not have 
been named if their opinions had been favorable respect- 
ing it may be readily admitted.” 





The automobile which recently struck and killed pigs 
on the highway should be presented with the Blue Eagle. 
It did its part. —Vakima Datty REPUBLIC 
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R. MARK SULLIVAN has _ just 

completed the fifth volume of his 
exhaustive history of the first quarter of 
the present century which he calls “Our 
Times.” In this new volume, Mr. Sulli- 
yan concerns himself with events in the 
United States between the years 1914 and 
1918 and publishes it under the title “Over 
Here’ (New York: Scribners. $3.75). 

Whether we agree with Mr. Sullivan’s 
political philosophy as set forth in his 
daily syndicated articles for newspapers 
throughout the country, we must all recog- 
nize that in writing this voluminous 
work he displays a high degree of imparti- 
ality and the perspective necessary to any 
historian whose work is to remain of per- 
manent value. These qualities are appar- 
ent in the 600 or so pages of “Over Here” 
as they are in the four preceding volumes. 

This volume leaves us with a different 
feeling than the others. Whereas in read- 
ing details of the years preceding the 
World War we feel a certain longing to 
return to that period which appears not 
to have been filled with so many com- 
plexities as our present period, we find that 
the war period was anything but glamor- 
ous when viewed in its entirety. It was in 
reality a tragic era and Mr. Sullivan has 
captured the spirit of tragedy and futility 
of the time. 

Of course, the chief actor in this volume 
is of necessity the American president, 
Woodrow Wilson. And the mere fact that 
Mr. Sullivan has been able to analyze the 
role played by President Wilson without 
venting his spleen or without indulging in 
hero worship is an indication of the high 
quality of his work. He might very easily 
have succumbed to either of these tempta- 
tions as so many of his contemporaries 
have done in reviewing the war period. 

Again in this work, Mr. Sullivan does 
not confine his attention to the political 
history of the United States. He is con- 
cerned with other elements which by and 
large are equally important. He stresses 
the social and cultural aspects of the time 
in much the same way as he did in the 
other volumes. A profusion of well-se- 
lected illustrations and cartoons adds to 
the vitality and interest of the work. 


A Yukon Diary 


“Sourdough Gold” by Mary Lee Davis. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $3.50. 


FTER three volumes on her neighbors 
and experiences in Alaska, Mary Lee 
Davis turns to the Klondike and Yukon 


THE 


and then moving alone down the length 
of the great Yukon in ’99, Mrs. Davis 
persuaded the sourdough to let her ex- 
plore this personal record. Long conversa- 
tions with “Dr. Jim,” whom she calls 
Duns Scotus, supply details, and as a 
result “Sourdough Gold” becomes an au- 
thentic log of a Yukon adventure, not 
alone an adventure of physical being, but 
also a more important adventure of the 
spirit. 

Leaving a brilliant but unsatisfying 
career in medicine as a young man, Duns 
Scotus turned to the Far North to seek 
that understanding of life which he could 
not find in the civilization with which he 
was surrounded. One great river of the 
western hemisphere, the Yukon, dares to 
flow west “against the turn of the earth.” 
He decided to seek it. Striking north 
with the trail of gold-seekers, Duns Scotus 
arrived in Dawson at the peak of the gold 
boom and remained there for the winter. 
But when the ice began to move, he set 
out alone on the breast of the Yukon. It 
was during those weeks of kinship with 
the river, he reveals that he made the 
actual discovery of himself. 


A Lesson in Inflation 


“Fiat Money Inflation in France” by 
Andrew Dickson White. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century. $1. 


Tas study of monetary inflation by 

the late Dr. Andrew Dickson White, 
the first president of Cornell University, 
has been issued and reissued several times 
during periods when inflation of the 
United States currency seemed likely. It 
relates the ‘experience of French infla- 
tionists during the French Revolution. In 
order to meet their financial crisis, the 
revolutionists printed irredeemable paper 
money, secured only by real estate which 
had been confiscated from the church and 
the nobility. 

Dr. White demonstrates that each new 
issue of inflated currency was insufficient 
to satisfy the craze for paper. Every new 
monetary dose called for another; the cur- 
rency depreciated more and more until 
finally it was entirely worthless. The 
entire population suffered when savings 
were wiped out in the monetary collapse. 
Workers who lived from day to day on 
their earnings paid tremendous prices for 
food and clothing; increases in wages 
lagged far behind ballooning commodity 
prices. Only a few speculators gained by 
the inflation. The writer’s thesis is that 
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CROWDED STREETS OF DAWSON, ALASKA, DURING THE GOLD RUSH DAYS OF ’98 


(Illustration from ‘Sourdough Gold.’’) 
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During the early part of Wilson’s administration, before the war broke, Wilson was engaged 
with a legislative program of business and financial reform, which he called the “New Free- 
dom.”’ This cartoon by Ketten in the New York Evening World, is reproduced in “Over Here.” 








the manufacture of money whose only 
value depends upon the decree of the gov- 
ernment becomes uncontrollable. The 
French fiasco is worthy of serious consid- 
eration, but care should be taken not to 
draw false parallels between that time and 
our own. 


Privateering 


“Long Pennant” by Oliver La Farge. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


HIS is a brilliantly written story of 

the crew of the brig Glimpse which 
sets sail as a privateer from Chog’s Cove, 
Rhode Island, in the early days of the na- 
tion to prey on British shipping in the 
Caribbean. Near the end of the prosper- 
ous cruise, a sloop is captured, and during 
the procedure the captain of the Glimpse 
does not show his colors. An officer of 
the brig arranges to send his rival in love 
aboard the sloop with three others to of- 
ficer her. One of this prize crew discovers 
the manifest of the sloop which shows her 
to have been of American registry despite 
her Spanish colors, and therefore the tak- 
ing of her becomes an act of piracy. The 
manifest is held by this member of the 
crew for blackmail purposes. 

From this point the novel 
resolves itself into a series of 
colorful word pictures, each 
one portraying a member of 
the crew of the Glimpse as he 
settles into his land environ- 
ment following the voyage. 
These faithful biographies are 
bound one to another by the 
thread of fear that the deed 
of piracy may be discovered 
and the crew of the brig 
hanged. 





The motion picture produc- 
tion of “Little Women” has 
given renewed impetus to the 
sale of that famous classic, 
written by Louisa M. Alcott 
sixty five years ago. It is re- 
ported that since its publica- 
tion the book has never sold 
less than 12,000 copies a year 
and the total, all-time sale is 
more than 1,500,000 copies. 
Since the motion picture was 
made, sale of the book has in- 
creased by 50 per cent and 
publishers are having difficulty 
in keeping pace with the de- 
mand. 
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“Mr. Roosevelt on Stilts,” by Jonathan 
Mitchell. The New Republic, November 
29, 1933. The primary reason for which 
the Roosevelt administration has been able 
thus far to act so swiftly and decisively 
is that it is essentially a government by 


coalition. From the beginning, it has 
been a combination of the so-called 
“right” and “left” wings of political 


thought; that is, a combination of the 
so-called liberal or radical and the con- 
servative elements of politics and eco- 
nomics. It is this principle which has en- 
abled the administration to move forward 
with such speed. 


“The Dangers of Inflation,’ by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. The Saturday Evening 
Post, November 25, 1933. A program of 
inflation which would greatly increase 
prices would be of great advantage only 
to the producers and sellers of things. 
Of the 48,000,000 breadwinning workers 
listed in the 1930 census only 8,000,000 
could be so classed. Consequently, the 
greatest number would suffer tremendously 
through such a prograrh. “For every one 
citizen that it helped, it would harm five 
citizens by exactly as much as it helped 
the one.” 


“A New Deal for Latin America?” by 
Ernest Gruening. Current History, De- 
cember, 1933. The seventh Pan-American 
conference, now meeting at Montevideo, 
offers greater hope of constructive achieve- 
ment than any previous meeting of the 
twenty-one American republics. The ques- 
tion of intervention, which in the past has 
been the greatest bone of contention be- 
tween the United States and the other 
American republics, may be solved by the 
apparent change of attitude of the Roose- 
velt administration as expressed in the 
president’s message to the nations of the 
world on May 16 in which he said that all 
nations should agree “that they will send 
no armed force of whatsoever nature 
across their frontiers.” 





Nature is wonderful! A million years 
ago she didn’t know we were going to 
wear spectacles, yet look at the way she 
placed our ears. —Annapolis Loc 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


no matter how earnestly they 
may be working for peace. But 
Dr. Butler’s faith and optimism 
remain unshaken.’ If there is to 
be a peaceful settlement, cer- 
tainly he has done much to fur- 
ther it. 

In his fight for prohibition re- 
peal, he may point to more defi- 
nite results. Several years ago 
he recognized the failure of na- 
tional prohibition, and declared 
that temperance would come only 
through repeal. That change has 
come to pass, and Dr. Butler’s 
stand was a potent factor in 
bringing it about. 

Dr. Butler has long been asso- 
ciated with national politics as 
one of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party. He ran for vice- 
president with William Howard 
Taft in the campaign of 1912, 
when Wilson was elected. 

There has been criticism of 
his liberalism at times, by peo- 
ple who declare that he is lib- 
eral only until his own personal 
interests might be adversely af- 





fected by a liberal stand; then 





Dr. Butler Praised 
as Liberal Thinker 


Columbia President Promoted 
Movements Toward World 
Peace and Repeal 








It is impossible to write about national 
and international affairs for any length of 
time without making some reference to 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University. The task of pre- 
siding over the largest university in the 
country does not monopolize the talent 
and energy of this great liberal thinker. 
He does not confine himself to the clois- 
tered atmosphere of the college, but par- 
ticipates freely in nearly all the large 
issues of his time. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Butler’s huge 
school does not possess the drowsy quie- 
tude which we ordinarily associate with 
a university. That fact reveals something 
of the man. He prefers to expose the 
institution to the current of world events 
and ideas. Since 1902, when he became 
Columbia’s president, he has built a lively, 
active, modern university, without impair- 
ing its sound scholarship. Columbia is 
identified with the liberal mind of its 
leader. 


During a long and distinguished career, 
piled high with achievements and honors, 
Dr. Butler has maintained the very es- 
sence of liberal thought. Philosophers 
often praise “the open mind.” It would 
be difficult to point to any living Ameri- 
can who has exemplified the open mind 
more frequently than Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

At the same time he has definitely tried 
to mold public opinion toward the goals 
which he thinks are essential to modern 
life. He is known especially for his con- 
tribution to two notable reform move- 
ments—toward world peace, and the re- 
peal of national prohibition. 

As a never-ceasing advocate of peace- 
ful settlement of world problems, his wide 
activity includes the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, of which he is president. He is 
one of the principal American adherents 
of the World Court and the League of 
Nations. He was more influential than 
any other layman in the creation of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. In 1931 he shared 
the Nobel prize for peace with Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Dr. Butler is convinced that men’s minds 
have turned away from war. He believes 
that the secret negotiations for war which 
were characteristic of the past have been 
replaced by open arbitration on disarma- 
ment and other international disputes. 
The present world situation leads most 
experts to differ with him on that point, 


he becomes a conservative, There 
may be considerable truth in this charge, 
but if we must sometimes discount his 
openmindedness, the sum of his efforts to- 
ward many liberal objectives cannot be de- 
nied. His opinions are always honestly 
expressed; they are worth our attention 
and respect, even when we disagree with 
them. Most liberals will not often find 
occasion for such disagreement. 





SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA AND JU. S. 


Comparative information on the num- 
ber of persons in school in Soviet Russia 
and in the United States has been assem- 
bled by Dr. James F. Abel, chief of the 
Foreign Schocls Division of the United 
States Office of Education. In a report 
on education in the U. S. S. R. to appear 
in the December School Life, official jour- 
nal of the Office of Education, Dr. Abel 
writes: 

“The Soviet authorities report 7,000,- 
000 children in pre-school institutions; 
24,000,000 in elementary schools; 1,437;- 
000 in workers’ faculties and in techni- 
cums or technical high schools; 1,200,000 
in factory apprenticeship schools; 506,000 
taking workers’ training courses; 115,000 
in the party schools and communist uni- 
versities; 500,000 in higher schools; and 
30,000 workers in the scientific institu- 
tions. If there are no duplications in these 
data, the total is 34,788,000. 

“The total figure for the United States 
is around 30,818,000 divided into pre- 
school, 770,000; elementarv, 23,482,000; 
secondary, 5,512,000; and col- 
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Glimpses of Japanese Family Life 
Show Customs Strange to Occident 





The setting of Japan is unusual. More 
than 4,000 islands form a chain that 
reaches from a subarctic clime to the 
tropics. Someone in a moment of fancy 
has pictured it as a “crescent-shaped girdle 
of jewels” binding the edges of the Sea 
of Japan and the Pacific. The Nipponese 
believe that this their land was formed 
by the gods. Little wonder, then, that 
they revere its volcanic peaks, mirror 
lakes and picturesque valleys. 

The visitor to Tokyo might think he 
had entered some modern city of the 
West, were it not for the signs in front 


of the stores, and the kimono-garbed" 
women who weave in and out of the 
throng. Here are up-to-date marts and 


business houses, wide streets, automobiles 
and many other things that speak of Occi- 
dental commercialism and efficiency. When 
the city was laid waste by the terrific 
earthquake of ten years ago, there was 
built on its ruins an up-to-date city that 
had for its pattern the modern commer- 
cial capitals of the West. 


In a Japanese Home 


But even so, there is still much that is 
Japan even in Tokyo. We shall see this 
as we visit the home of a certain mer- 
chant. To gain even more of the atmos- 
phere, we will shun the taxis and street- 
cars, and climb into a rickshaw—a con- 
veyance that is struggling bravely to main- 
tain its own against motor competition. 
Arriving at our destination, we drop a 
coin in the hand of the runner and step 
up to the gate of the wall which surrounds 
the merchant’s home. A little bell hangs 
there, and we ring it. Had there been no 
bell, we would have clapped our hands 
three times. A maid appears. We inquire: 

“Is the honourable front of the house 
in?” 

She informs us that he is. Had he not 
been in we should have been compelled to 
inquire: 

“Ts the honourable back of the house 
in?” 

If she, the wife, had not been in either, 
then we would have been compelled to 
leave, for no part of the house would have 
been in. As it is, however, we are bidden 
to enter. But first we stoop down and 
take off our shoes which we leave outside 
the door. The floors of a Japanese house 
are covered with mats, often six feet long, 
three feet wide, and four inches thick. 
They all fit together so as to make a pat- 
tern not unlike a tile effect. They are like 
the bed mattresses and one would never 
think of walking on the mattresses with 
one’s shoes. 


The honourable front of the house puts 
in his appearance and bids us welcome, 
We give him a gift we have brought. We 
protest that we cannot stay. He insists 
that we shall. After much protesting and 
insisting, just to be polite, we seat our- 
selves on the floor, The mattresses are 
quite soft, but even so we could not sit 
back on our feet for very long as the 
Japanese have learned to do. It is much 
too uncomfortable. The honourable back 
of the house is there. She is not pre- 
sented to us, but she bids us welcome, 
and protests that the hospitality is not 
good- enough. 

Our host sits before the hibachi, or 
brazier, in which charcoal is burning to 
heat the teapot. A lacquered table a few 
inches high is near at hand, and holds the 
little porcelain cups without handles and 
cakes of bean curd. A true Japanese 
makes much of the tea ceremony, as he 
does of flower arrangement. Both are 
essential outgrowths of his religion. We 
are served the ceremonial tea, a green 
powdered unsweetened mixture. 

The walls of the room are bare, save 
for a scroll inscribed with a Japanese 
saying. Underneath is a vase of flowers 
artistically arranged. We do not see the 
family shrine. It is in another room. 
But we know that in there is an altar on 
which are placed stone tablets for dead 
members of the family, and images of 
the many gods which preside over every 
phase of Japanese life. Candles, flowers, 
and food adorn the altar. 


For Each House a Garden 


Our host shows us his garden of con- 
templation. Every Japanese home has a 
garden, be it ever so tiny. In it, a minia- 
ture hill represents great Fujiyama, there 
are tiny lakes, bridges, waterfalls, and all 
manner of artistic arrangements of flowers 
and shrubs. The Japanese garden has a 
double significance—there is in it ma- 
terial beauty which can be perceived by 
the senses, and symbolic beauty which 
aids the soul toward a higher plane. 

But we must be on our way. We say to 
our host: 

“Honourable exit will perform.” 

He protests, and we insist that we must 
go. After much of this procedure, the 
host has the remains of the tea and cakes 
wrapped up and given to us. We depart, 


thinking of the love of beauty of the Jap- 
anese people, of their emphasis on symbol- 
ical things as.an aid to the development 
of the spirit, of their intense loyalty to ev- 
erything Japanese—their family, their em- 
peror, and their nation. 





legiate, 1,154,400. The popu- [ 
lation of the Soviet Union 
was estimated for 1931 at 161 
millions; that of the Conti- 
nental United States was 122,- 
775,000 in 1930,” 





Progress is being made in the 
long fight against that deadly 
disease—infantile paralysis. 
After many years of study 
the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, located in 
New York, has discovered 
that the germ of infantile par- 
alysis gains entrance into the 
body through the nose. There 
are probably other entrances 
but this is the first definite one 
known to medical scientists. 
In order to combat a disease, 
it is generally necessary to 
know how it originates. Hence 
the Rockefeller Institute’s dis- 
covery is considered a real 
step forward. 








A lady novelist thinks that 
thirty is a nice age for a 








woman. It is especially if she 
happens to be forty. 
—Boston TRANSCRIPT 
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ONE OF THE NEW SETTLEMENTS FOR WORKERS WHICH 


ARE BEGINNING 


COUNTRYSIDE IN THE SOVIET UNION. 


TO DOF THE 


While they are working to 
attain real communism the 
communists proceed to intro- 
duce a number of important 
changes affecting the individ- 
ual. He is taught, for example, 
that he must hate the very 
idea of capitalism. He must 
believe with religious fervor 
that the future of mankind 
lies with communism, that 
some day it will encompass 
the earth. Never for a mo- 
ment does he question the 
doctrines of communism, nor 
their interpretation by the 
communist dictators. 

The communists, especially 
the young communists, are 
taught that religion as prac- 
ticed in other parts of the 





tent in Russia) is an evil in- 
fluence. The communists are 
atheists. They insist that any- 
one who would become a com- 
munist must devote all his 
zeal and energy to commu- 
nism, which has for its pur- 
pose the betterment of man’s 
welfare. Therefore, commu- 
nism is considered the true re- 
ligion of Russia today. 





It is one of the important 





Communist Plan of 
Government Studied 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
more favored position. Also, they are in 
the minority, most of the people belong- 
ing to the employee class. 

Communist Ideas 

The communists take issue with this 
arrangement, They charge that in a cap- 
italistic system a small number of more 
capable men secure control of most of the 
important property. In this way they may 
become very rich while the other class, 
the employee class, may suffer. According 
to communist principles, this is wrong. 
The control of property should not be 
concentrated in the hands of a minority. 
It should be owned jointly by the people 
and all benefit to be obtained from it 
should be divided among the workers, 
those who actually perform the service of 
producing the goods. There should be no 
such thing as class distinction. The people 
should all belong to the same class. Each 
person should perform the service for 
which he is fitted, and the goods produced 
should be distributed among the people 
according to their needs. 

How do the communists propose to 
bring such a system into existence? First, 
they say, it is necessary to overthrow the 
capitalists, the owning class, by violent 
revolution. They hold that this cannot 
be accomplished in any other way, since 
the owners cannot possibly be induced to 
give up what they have acquired by peace- 
ful measures. The workers must unite 
and take the property away from them. 

As soon as this is accomplished, a rigid 
dictatorship must be established in order 
to guard against any movement on the 
part of the owners and those who sympa- 
thize with them to regain what has been 
lost. And not only must strong military 
control be maintained, but the owning 
class must be wiped out completely if it 
does not enter wholeheartedly into the 
communist scheme. This is why there 
Was so much bloodshed and violence in 
Russia after 1917. The communists do 
not hesitate to kill off their opponents once 
they are in power. They are entirely ruth- 
less in their methods of suppression. They 
argue that the owners oppressed the work- 
‘ts and that they must expect no consid- 
eration, 

It is here that the chief difference lies 
etween communism and socialism. In 
8eneral the socialists want to achieve the 
same sort of classless society envisaged 
y the communists, but they feel that 
the end can be attained by regular parlia- 
mentary procedure, They would first win 
the support of the people through the bal- 


lot box and then begin gradually to in- 
troduce socialistic reforms. Such indus- 
tries as transportation, power and bank- 
ing would first be turned over to full 
public ownership. Later on, as conditions 
permitted, all property would receive the 
same treatment. But there would be no 
disorder, no bloodshed, no ruthless cam- 
paign to dispossess the owning class. 
The communists deny that this is pos- 
sible. They believe emphatically that so 
long as the right to private property re- 
mains, socialistic reforms cannot be 
brought about. They say that the private 
business interests wield such an influence 
over the government that laws of a social- 
istic nature could not be enacted. It is 
only through violence that the end can 
be achieved. The communists count the 
socialists as their bitterest enemies, and 
charge them with misleading the working- 
man into thinking he may some day derive 
benefit by giving them his support. 


A Planned Society 


Once they are safely in power the com- 
munists then begin to establish their sys- 
tem, They recognize the fact that a coun- 
try cannot be reorganized overnight. Pro- 
duction must be planned and ordered. 
Distribution of goods must be controlled. 
Consumption must be made more equal 
on the part of the people. A completely 
balanced system has never ex- 
isted before and therefore they 
must proceed by experimenta- 
tion. Many of the methods 
of capitalism must be kept for 
a while until others can be 
substituted. Thus, people still 
work for wages and some 
types of property owners must 
be allowed to remain for some 
time. For example, in Russia, 
most of the land. was owned 
by individual farmers for 
years after the revolution. 
The Soviets had first to de- 
velop the system of collective 
farming, whereby farmers can 
pool their resources and divide 
the work and proceeds. It is 
only now that agriculture is 
being collectivized on a large 
scale. Similarly, the com- 
munists hope some day to 
abolish all the characteristics 
of capitalism. But first they 
must pass through a period of 
transition—a period during 
which they can plan and grope 
their way toward the goal. 
This is what is going on in 
Russia today. So far the 
communists have been fairly 
successful, and they are con- 
fident of the future. 


communist theories that the 
individual is more important than the fam- 
ily. In Russia the need and value of fam- 
ily life is not stressed so much as in other 
countries. Everyone should work. Women 
are not left at home to do housework. 
There are community kitchens, and nurs- 
eries to care for children when parents 
are working. This, of course, is not wide- 
spread in Russia. But in time it is expected 
to become the rule all over the country. 
It is interesting to note that commu- 
nism has become a strong influence only 
in countries which have never had much 
experience in the ways of democracy. 
In Russia, the communists came _ in 
shortly after the downfall of the czar. 
In other countries such as Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Italy which saw power- 
ful communist movements after the war, 
democracy had never been strongly estab- 
lished. But in Great Britain, France and 
the United States, the real strongholds of 
democracy, communism has made little 
headway. 


Summing Up 


As we bring this series of articles to a 
conclusion, a natural question presents 
itself. Are we to expect in the future that 
the three systems of government which 
we have analyzed will engage in a struggle 
for mastery of the world? For an answer 
to this question we quote from Walter 








world (and still to a fair ex-, 


Lippmann who has written in the New 
York Herald-Tribune as follows: 

“There is a disposition in the human 
mind to believe that in the newest and 
most spectacular political movement there 
is some kind of irresistible and illimitable 
energy. But it seems to me that when we 
look into the history of great movements 
of thought and feeling, aspiration and 
action, we find that they are not irresist- 
ible and not illimitable. They do not 
sweep the world. Even the most success- 
ful of them are successful only within cer- 
tain parts of the world. . . . 

“Tt is the parochial mind which looks 
upon its idea as the one and only idea. 
It was parochial of us to think that we 
could impose democracy on the world 
and make the world safe for democracy. 
It was parochial of the Russians to think 
that when they took over the ruins of 
czarist feudalism they had overthrown 
capitalism. It is parochial of the Italians 
to think that a form of dictatorship which 
seems to suit a country that has known 
only a feeble imitation of democracy for 
fifty years is going to suit countries in- 
habited by people who have been evolv- 
ing democratic institutions for seven hun- 
dred years. 

“Tt should not be too astonishing to any 
one that liberalism is officially declared 
dead in Russia, Germany and Italy. When, 
in heaven’s name, was it alive in those 
lands? Liberalism will be dead when it 
is abandoned by the people who made 
liberalism and have lived under it, they 
and their ancestors before them. To say 
that the Russians accept autocracy today 
is to say that they accept what they have 
always accepted. To say that the Ger- 
mans have set up a deified ruler is not 
really so astonishing when you recall that 
they got rid of William II only fifteen 
years ago. To say that Mussolini is a 
successful ruler in Italy should surprise 
no one who remembers the long line of 
his Italian predecessors. 

“But in France, in Switzerland, in Scan- 
dinavia, in the British nations, in the 
United States, there are peoples with a 
very different history and, therefore, with 
very different habits. It will be for them 
to say what is the future of liberalism, 
how it is to be preserved and where it is 
to be modified. It is not for nations 
which have never known it, or having tried 
it for a short while, failed to live by it, to 
instruct the liberal peoples about the fu- 
ture of liberalism. So if it is communism 
men wish to examine, they must go to 
Russia; if it is fascism, they must go to 
Italy; but if it is liberalism and democ- 
racy they must go to France, to England, 
to Canada, to Australia and to the United 
States. For that is where they will find 
the peoples who know what liberalism and 
democracy mean.” 





—Courtesy U. S. S. R. IN CONSTRUCTION 
SOVIET WORKERS CHECKING UP ON EACH OTHER’S ACTIVITIES TO DETERMINE WHO IS 
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N RECENT years there has been much 

discussion of national planning as a 
remedy for some of the defects in 
our social and economic system. We 
have been told by various economists, 
historians, industrialists and social work- 
ers that thoroughly developed long-time 
plans will enable us to use the great natu- 
ral resources of the United States to the 
fullest extent. However, most of these 
discussions have remained in the theo- 
retical stage. It remained for the Roose- 
velt administration to contrive and sanc- 
tion a practical experiment which will 
test the value of planning on a broad 
scale. That experiment is known as the 
Tennessee Valley Plan. It deals with the 
problem of utilizing the rich resources of 
the Tennessee River valley, under the su- 
pervision of a board of directors known 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, or 
TVA. 


The Mountain People 


As you can see on the map on this page, 
the TVA affects most of Tennessee, and 
extensive portions of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. The people in this great river 
basin covering 42,000 square miles are for 
the most part southern mountaineers, de- 
scendants of the pioneer men and women 
who pushed into the frontier wilderness 
with Daniel Boone and other leaders, from 
1770 to 1830. They are fond of their own 
individual way of life, guided by traditions 
and customs of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

Now the tremendous natural resources 
of their country are being developed as 
never before. First among these posses- 
sions is water power in the Tennessee and 
other rivers, which can be harnessed and 
converted into electrical power by means 
of dams and power plants. This electric 
energy will be used to turn the wheels and 
cogs of factory machines. The Tennes- 
see valley is to be industrialized. New 
cities may come with new industrial ac- 
tivity. 

The men who have planned the TVA 
have foreseen the industrial future of the 
valley. They know from the experiences 
of the past that factories and mills often 
bring smoke, dirt and slums to the people, 
as well as work. They have seen un- 
sightly factory towns spring up overnight 
in the coal and steel and cotton textile 
areas of the United States; the natural 
beauties of the mountains and rivers have 
often been destroyed or disfigured by ugly 
buildings and roads. Now that the Ten- 
nessee valley is about to grow in eco- 
nomic importance under their guidance, 
they are anxious to prevent the destruction 
of its wild loveliness and the character of 
its people. 

A cultural plan for that purpose must 
necessarily be much less tangible than 
merely an economic plan. It is not half so 
difficult to conceive and build a dam of 
massive concrete 225 feet high as it is to 
construct a healthful way of life for the 


Studies of the Government in Action 


communities served by the power plant 
alongside the dam. 

But the three members of the TVA 
board, headed by Dr. A. E. Morgan of 
Antioch College, are men of vision. They 
hope to regulate the size and number of 
towns in the valley; they expect to con- 
struct express highways which will not run 
through the towns, but will be connected 
with each community by short roads or 
spurs. That will speed transportation over 
long distances and will prevent the towns 
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credit for this part of the program. Sen- 
ator Norris has spent years of effort trying 
to secure inexpensive electricity for the 
public. In 1918 the federal government 
joined with several southern power com- 
panies in building the huge Wilson Dam 
across the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama; its primary purpose was 
to create power to operate nitrate produc- 
tion plants for war-time use. Since that 
time Mr. Norris has fought for govern- 
mental operation of Muscle Shoals rather 
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MAP OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 








from becoming cluttered with billboards, 
hot dog stands and tourist camps. The 
plan in its present incomplete form pro- 
poses to keep the mountain culture of the 
people, with their amusements and pas- 
times, while at the same time bringing to 
them the advantages of theatres, libraries, 
museums and finer public schools. The 
first aim is to build something better than 
the factory and mining towns which grew 
haphazardly in other regions because of a 
lack of planning. The second purpose is 
to make the use of leisure time a source 
of satisfaction to the people. 


On the economic side, the plan includes 
these points: 1. The control of the Tennes- 
see River waters and other rivers of the 
region, to prevent floods and to allow the 
greatest possible production of electrical 
energy. 2. Government development of 
power plants and transmission lines to pro- 
vide electricity for the whole area. 3. Re- 
forestation of mountain lands to stop the 
soil erosion which causes floods and other 
waste of rainfall. 4. A complete revision 
of the agricultural land, to take poor land 
out of production and to develop fertile 
soil for farming. 5. Manufacture by the 
government of fertilizers (nitrates) in the 
Muscle Shoals nitrate plants. 

The scheme for production of cheap 
electric power in the Tennessee valley is 
the product of the ideals and energy of 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska. To 
him more than to anyone else belongs the 


than operation by private utility compa- 
nies. He thinks the rates paid to private 
companies for electricity, a public utility, 
are much too high. He hopes to prove by 
his winning battle for public operation of 
TVA power plants that municipally owned 
electric. companies can give service at 
lower rates than those now being paid. 
Not until President Roosevelt came into 
office was Senator Norris able to put his 
ideas into effect. His bill for government 
operation of Muscle Shoals was passed by 
Congress on two previous occasions, but 
was vetoed both times, once by President 
Coolidge and once by Herbert Hoover. 


Norris Dam 


The electrical development plans call 
for a complete extension of the hydro- 
electric plant at Muscle Shoals. In addi- 
tion a giant dam named after Senator 
Norris is to be built at Cove Creek, about 
twenty miles northwest of Knoxville. Nor- 
ris Dam will stem the waters of the Clinch 
River nearly eighty miles above the point 
where that tributary empties into the Ten- 
nessee River, and just below the mouth of 
Cove Creek. The dam will create a great 
reservoir of water—a lake covering eighty- 
three square miles, with a total shore line 
of 800 miles. This reservoir is expected 
to control the flow of the river so that 
floods will be averted and an even vol- 
ume of water assured for the power 
plants at Muscle Shoals and other points 
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1. Discuss the housing program of the government, showing how this program is de- 
signed to help toward recovery and how it is designed to better the condition of the 


2. How many rooms per family are required, in your opinion, in order that satisfac- 
tory housing conditions may be maintained ? 
own community live in houses which measure up to that requirement? 

3. Is there a section of your city or town where the housing is particularly bad? Is 
any plan under way for the elimination of these inadequate houses and for the substitu- 
tion of more satisfactory ones? What action would have to be taken in order to get 
government support for housing projects in your community ? 

4. How do fascism and communism resemble each other? 
What do you consider the strong, and what the weak, points of communism? 

5. Are there any communists in your community? If so, find a leader among them 
and see whether or not he agrees with the statements about communism made in this 


What proportion of the people in your 


How do they differ? 


6. Account for the fact that communism is so weak in this country and so strong in 


7. What do you consider the most important advantages of democracy over the two 
other systems of government which we have considered ? 
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along the Tennessee. Thus it will be pow 
sible to count on a regular supply of 
power generated at all times. 

Other electric power plants will be) 
erected between Norris Dam and Muscle) 
Shoals. As part of its duties the TVA” 
board will represent the government iq 
running the power plants and selling elec. 
tric power to the communities which apply” 
for it. Already more than fifty communi. | 
ties have expressed their intention to buy” 
power from the TVA at Muscle Shoals.) 
These towns are now supplied by private” 
utility companies; they will shift to TVA 
electricity as soon as their present con 
tracts with those companies expire. Tupelo,” 
Mississippi, will be the first municipality 7 
to make the change, on February 7, 1934, 

As a further point in the program, refor 
estation of mountain lands is highly im. 
portant. This feature was provided di.” 
rectly by President Roosevelt, in connec.” 
tion with the work of the Civilian Conser. 
vation Corps. Much of the mountain land” 
in the region has been cut over for lumber, 
The land is left without the protection of | 
trees; in seasons of heavy rainfall the” 
water floods down the mountain sides, 
washes away the soil in bottom lands along 
the streams, and causes the creeks and” 
rivers to overflow. The job of the CCC” 
is to prevent this waste of water power and 
soil. All summer the young men of that 
organization have been working in the 
mountains, planting thousands of trees and 
replacing tons of earth washed away from 
fields and valleys. Their work will con- 7 
tinue until that project is completed. 


Helping the Farmers 


A comprehensive agricultural schedule 
for the Tennessee River territory has been 
mapped out, but it will not apply until fur 
ther progress has been made with refor- 
estation and flood control. Then farmers | 
will be encouraged to cultivate good land 
rather than the eroded river bottoms. Fer- 
tilizers will be produced for them in the 
two government nitrate plants which al 
ready exist at Muscle Shoals. Cheap 
transportation for their produce may be 
obtainable through the system of express 
highways and by means of renewed river 
traffic, which is a possibility after the river 
flow is controlled. 

Construction of Norris Dam has begun. 
It will take three or four years to complete 
the structure, which will cost $34,000,000; 
at present more than 1,200 men doing the 
preparatory work enjoy a monthly payroll 
of $150,000. Several thousand CCC men 
are also employed in the valley. That is 
only the beginning. The gigantic possibili- 
ties of the Tennessee River basin lie in the 
future; they are so great that it is not 
possible to comprehend them. with one 
glance; but it seems likely that most of 
them will be realized in the years to come. 
The results of this great social experiment, 
from the production of electric power to 
the enrichment of the lives of the people, 
may suggest a program for the future of 
the entire United States. 








8. Show how a lynching may do great harm to a nation, even though in the particular 
case the victims may be admittedly guilty of 


9. Describe the Tennessee Valley project. 


10. Write a sketch of President Butler, of Columbia University. What do you con- 


sider his outstanding characteristics ? 
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